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dams, ae sit 
me of IN AN AMBULANCE. dipped in it, and allowed to dry. An arrow thus 
uture [i “[wish—O how I wish I could go too !” poisoned will kill a man, a horse, or an ox, in 
ERA A child’s voice, a sweet child’s voice wavered twenty-four hours, or less time. 
12 pp. yi steadied itself along these words, and a little «o> 
| Ma} girl's face, hardly pretty, but bright and intelligent, “ONLY THIS ONCE.” 
m8,D. HB ioked out of the window of the large and stately sia te § ; ir ’ 
By « MB house, in the large and stately city of Washington. , 2 egme Wey come, Eee ey ne 
‘ms, Do you, daughter? ‘well, then, go and ask going anand the corner to see White's new billiard 
f ll +. 99 rooms ;” and, cap in hand, Harry was closing the 
oth,3. [pother what she-says about it. . . 
iain The little girl of whom this story will tell you, aeier door when his mother called him back. 
iiams, Til ited off in her rapid way the next moment. The I — consent to your going there, my dear, 
tis Ul. Hil ind old gentleman, who was a boarder at the hotel, she athe you — know that both —_ father 
Howe, hwsied himself in arranging the various boxes and pe on Ghapyrove of all such places. 
Bh undies carelessly bestowed on the corner of the ut I don’t intend to play, mother, only to look 
Wel. Uy es and which were designed for the invalid sol- on; the boys say the tables are splendid, and be- 
Louisa ies at the hospital. Outside stood the ambu- side, what a I tell Jim Ward after promising to 
Wat Hhice, like a great brown tent, with the small, go with him? He ” — outside for —_ 
Path fMgpatient mules pricking their ears and drooping parson a this rns . 
ceui. [lic heads despondently. ell Jim that we would prefer you should not 
, it was a beautiful morning in the early spring, 80, and ask him to walk in and spend the evening,” 
. though far away, in colder, northern climes, roe Harry's father, as he looked up from the pa- 
: the robins had not yet sung the welcome of the ; ; 
gring, and the snow, stained and torn by the sun — I know he won’t do that ” and Harry stood 
sud the rains, lay like heaps of soiled linen on the turning the door handle, till, finding that his parents 
500, tis and along the roadside. did not intend to say anything more, he walked 
Mr. Irving, the old gentleman, with his pleasant, — to the front stoop. _ ; 
D. benevolent face, was on a brief business visit to Why don’t you hurry along ? called Jim, ae 
Hart. Hi Wushington, and a strong, though somewhat sud- ae a fellow me all night in the ome. , 
den attachment had been cemented betwixt himself “a not going. Won't you come in?” said 
md the youngest boarder at the hotel, Eva Ken- i » —_ . 
wedy, as ez passing the winter with her parents eon tail alee ” ot — Your mother way doesn’t object 
athe capital. Mr. Irving had just disposed of his to — ooking at a billiard table. <e 
lst package, when there came a soft knock at the those long, low rows of barracks which rose on all, ‘Andis the resemblance betwixt the two very She would prefer I should not go, said Harry, 
ior, and Mrs. Kennedy entered the room with sides around her, and were the only homes of the’ striking, my friend ?” inquired Mr. Irving, in a voice and Jim’s only reply was a very significant whistle, 
Eva's hat and walking sacque in her hand. soldiers. She went in, holding fast to the hand of full of interest. as - wate off. so 
“Eva has brought me your kind invitation, but | her friend. The sick men lifted their brown, hag-| “Very; the same sort o’ face, with the lips red as He'll be sure to tell all the boys ! said Harry, 
Ifar that she may prove a great trouble to you, | gard faces, and looked eagerly on the little girl, as | swamp berries, and eyes never still, and that al’ays | half aloud, as he shut the front door, with rather 
Be TB. Irving,” said the lady. she passed with her sweet, wondering, pitying face | seem to be hidin’ away a laugh; and her hair—if| More force than was necessary. “I don’t ace what 
alia “Not at all, not at all, Mrs. Kennedy. Let the | among them. the two heads was together I couldn’t tell which does make both father and mother so particular.” 
esevet MM dild go. I will take good care of her, and the | Mr. Irving was just the sort of man, Eva thought, | was which.” Then, entering the parlor, he took the first book 
he“ ight of her young, bright face may gladden the | to go among the hospitals. He hada kind inquiry,| The soldier paused a moment, and then fumbled that came to hand from the table, and taking a 
‘in any [iM bart of some soldier who has left another like it in| @ sympathetic word for every one; and then his} under his pillow, and brought out a small, faded | seat bas d far from the light, looked exceedingly 
— tis far away home.” kind, manly face, his cheerful, ‘ pleasant, bright | pink box. He opened this, and drew out of a bit unamiable. a 
, Ciree- And Mrs. Kennedy made no further protest.| Way; his smiles and jokes—his funny ways of say- | of soiled white paper a golden curl. . His father laid acide the paper, and, without seem- 
- She smiled a little sadly as she drew her daughter | ing things, why, it seemed to Eva as though the| “It’s my Maggie’s,” he said, looking at the lock |1ng to notice Harry 8 mood, said, pleasantly: “I 
“ 2, (ovards her, and smoothed the soft, brown hair | very sunshine followed him, and she saw the pale, | with unutterable pride and tenderness, and then he wonder if my son thinks himself too old fora story, 
fom her forehead ; and it was very natural that haggard faces light up with smiles, the dull eyes |held it against Eva’s hair, and sure enough, it was if om ¢ have one to tell him about ‘only this 
; ter smile should be tinged with mournfulness, after kindle, the weary, dejected expressions vanish. precisely the same shade—really, you would have | once. : 
STON, Mt. Irving’s remark. So, with her little brain full) | Mr. Irving treated all of those soldiers as though | supposed that it must have been shorn from the} The book Harry had taken up, and which chanced 
of wonder, eagerness, curiosity, little Eva Kennedy | they richly merited blessing, and honor, and praise ; | same head. to be one of his father’s, upon civil engineering, 
ombined Mm Yas bestowed among the boxes and bundles in one| as though every one who had gone to the battle| Mr. Irving was nearly as much surprised and | was returned to the table, but he still kept think- 
to afford“ comer of the ambulance. field to do and to suffer for his country’s sake had | pleased as the soldier himself, and Eva was full of | ing of what the boys would say when Jim told an 
one When they first started out, Eva fancied that | done him a vast personal favor, and laid him under | questions about the little girl in her home in the | exaggerated story, and his countenance remained 
—— they were on the point of upsetting, and seized, | debt which he would be prompt and proud to ac-| far-off West; and the soldier still kept his eyes | unchanged. 
es to Tl tightened and half frantic, on her side of the seat. | knowledge so long as he lived. And the heart of| fastened on her young face while he talked, as| “When I was about your age, Harry, we lived 
ss 12 Tj But Mr. Irving drew his arm about her, and as-| Eva Kennedy, a heedless, wayward heart too often, | though it was the sweetest sight in all the world to | next door to Mr. Allen, a very wealthy gentleman, 
ronoss, fi wured her that there was not the least danger; and but with many springs of tenderness, generosity, | him. who had one son. As Frank was a good-natured, 
Rose of though the strange vehicle pitched this side and | sympathy, hidden in its silent alleys and shady cor-| When, at last, the time came for Eva to leave, | merry boy, and had his two beautiful ponies, seve- 
_ that, reminding little Eva of aship in a storm at) ners, grew full of interest and pity for the strong| he held her hand once more. ral dogs, and a large play-ground, he soon made 
nerine Aa 22, yet she soon gained confidence, and rather en- | men laid low on those narrow couches, so far away| “It seems as though I had been with Maggie,” friends. Many an afternoon did we spend together, 
itcean, fag yed her novel mode of locomotion. from their pleasant homes, from the sight of loving | he said. riding the ponies, or playing ball on the play- 
me | It was a beautiful, beautiful morning in the wide | faces and the touch of tender hands. “] will bring her again before long, my friend,” | ground, and one summer afternoon in particular, I 
throtg! I (city of Washington. here were the flavor of| At last they stopped at a bed on which lay a| said the kindly voice of Mr. Irving. never expect to forget, for it seeme to me eng 
npuritt’ fm outing grasses in the air, the promise of summer|man at the sight of whose face Eva drew her| And as he led Eva away, the gentleman said— looking back upon it, as the turning point of Frank’s 
5 leanes in the smiling deep blue of the sky, and over all, | breath a moment for fear. It seemed to her that] “I believe you have done more good than I, in/ life; but we little thought of such a thing at the 
alth, and the joy of the sunshine. Eva had a soul that per- | that white, sharpened, ghastly face had settled into} your visit this morning, my child.” | time. It only seemed to us 6 Very warm afternoon, 
ecantt fm @ived and was gladdened by all these things; and/ the stillness of death; but the man slowly lifted his} “O, Mr. Irving!” said Eva, pleased, yet depre- | and, becoming tired of playing ball, we had stopped 
v6: Til fe awhile she was so absorbed in them that she head, and gazed at her with eyes which looked | catingly. to rest on the piazza, when Frank proposed that we 
‘baie ES quite unconscious of the brisk conversation | wildly bright and strangely large out of that atten-| So he led out the little girl into the warm, bright | should take the ponies to a plank road, a few miles 
horns Vhich was transpiring betwixt Mr. Irving and the | uated face. The soldier was just convalescing from] sunshine once more, where the patient mules stood | from the house, and race them. I was coptam that 
nentta fiver, But at last her at‘ention was drawn and |a terrible attack of typhoid fever; and as he told| waiting before the tent of canvas cloth, and as Eva | his father would disapprove of this; and besides, it 
and fg ‘veted to it, for the driver was describing some of | his story, he kept his eyes fastened greedily on the | bestowed herself once more in a corner of the ve-| Would have been most cruel work on such a warm 
meiy ® § “€ terrible scenes to which he had been a witness little girl’s face. Mr. Irving could not choose but | hicle, she said to Mr. Irving, lifting her bright, | afternoon; so I tried to make Frank think of 
: oe iter the battle of Antietam, and how he had| notice it. eager face to his— something else he would like to do instead ; but all 
wt ‘aried the poor wounded soldiers away from the| “She is a nice little girl,” said the gentleman. “Don’t you think my ride this morning would| 1 vain. — : : i 
battle field, and how their groans had filled-all the| “Yes; and she looks so much like one I left a| make just such a story asa great many boys and| ‘‘I think you might go, Charlie,’ he said. 
tir, and how several had not been able to endure ‘year ago, away off in Ohio—my little Maggie!” | girls would like to read ?” ‘What's the harm of doing it, only this once P I 
— the long, hard, terrible ride, and when they came | The sick soldier’s voice choked here, so did hiseyes| “I think it would, my dear.” just want to ao 8 either of my ponies is likely to 
ism © remove them at last from the ambulance, they | with tears. “And what would be a pretty title for it, Mr. | be a fast trotter. . s 
—— § ¥ere—where one day we must all be! Eva drew nearer the sick man, Irving ?” “For one moment I hesitated, but in the next 
“Was it here, in this very ambulance ?” inter-| “Did your little girl know you were going to| “I can think of none better or more appropriate, | came the thought of my father’s displeasure, and I 
Posed the voice of Eva Kennedy. leave her for the war?” she asked. my child, than ‘IN AN AMBULANCE.’ ” shook my head. 
bs “Yes, here in this very one,” answered the driver.| The soldier took the little soft, plump, hand in his Arthur’s Home Magazine. “Very well, just as you please, Mr. Good Boy! 
cctart (f _A0d the little girl looked up at the brown-white | long, thin one. fl 1 know plenty who will be glad of the change to 
' ‘eof which sheltered her with a new feeling of in-| “Yes; and it almost broke her heart when the ride Jet, and so saying, he walked off. 
terest, and awe, and pity. Alas! what scenes had | time came, and I took her in my arms and kissed INDIAN ARROWE. . “F rank did find a boy who was delighted to go 
tt witnessed; what aching hearts, what broken|her; and the poor little lips couldn’t say a word,| The California Indians poison their arrows by ir- with him, and enjoyed the race 80 much that, not- 
hopes, what anguished limbs, what fevered brains, but she put her little arms around my neck and |ritating a rattlesnake, and then thrusting forward a| withstanding his father’s reprimand, he managed 
NCE. it sheltered ! | held me there tight, and I had to unwind them at | fresh deer’s liver, which it will bite. After it has|to pursue the same sport more times than ‘only 
ae withia B At last they reached the hospitals, and Eva fed last, myself—poor little Maggie!” He paused again, | bitten repeatedly, the latter is buried and allowed | that once.’ 
» T young eyes for the first time on the sight of | overcome. to putrefy. It is then dug up, the arrow head is} ‘(As soon as the summer was ended, Mr. Allen 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 








went to Europe for health, and I did not see his | 
son again for three years, till I left the country and 
entered the same college with him. Frank com- 
menced studying very earnestly; but before the 
first year was ended, the earnestness had all passed 
away. Friends would induce him to spend his 
evenings at their rooms, or at some public place of 
amusement, and each time Frank would to 
sitisfy his conscience with ‘It will be only this 
once! Thus by degrees his lessons were neglected, 
and as study became irksome, his love for excite- | 
ment and gayety increased, till one day I overheard | 
a gentleman, who knew him well, remark that he | 
feared Frank’s ‘only this once’ would prove his | 
ruin. | 

“A few years before, Frank would have been | 
shocked with the thought of spending afternoons | 
in racing, and evenings in billiard saloons and such | 
places, nor did he at one time, ever really intend | 
to go to the latter more than ‘once,’ just ‘to see for | 
himself ;’ but there are very few who ever stop in| 
the course of wrong doing, at ‘only this once.’ 

“When tidings of his father’s death reached 
Frank, he seemed more thoughtful for a time; but 
in an hour of temptation he yielded. Before long 
his old companions coveiuien him again, and of 
them he soon learned how to spend the large for- 
tune left him by his father, in a most reckless man- 
ner. 

“In vain his true friends tried to stop him in his 
wild career, and five years ago, Harry, Frank died 
a drunkard.” 

“© father, how dreadful !” and Harry shuddered 
as he thought the story over. 

“Yes, it is dreadful, my son; but there are 
countless untold stories as dreadful as this one. If 
we should visit a prison, and ask the wretched in- 
mates how it was they were first led into crimes, 
we should find that ‘only this once’ brought most 
of them there. One took something which did 
not belong to him, never intending to do it more 
than that once; but the crime soon grew into a 
habit. Another was once tempted to gamble, and 
only that one game was the foundation of all his 
crimes. 

“Then learn, my son, to dread those three little 
words, and when tempted to use them, think of all 
they may lead to, and ask for strength to resist the 
temptation; and Harry, do you wonder now at our 
refusing to let you, even once, visit the billiard 
room ?” 

“No, father, I see now that you were right, and | 
1 was wrong in supposing that it could not possibly 
do me any harm to go only this once, and if Jim 
does tell the boys some silly story, to make them 
laugh at me, I can tell them about Frank Allen, 
and that will sober them soon.” 

Dear young reader, do you think it is a trifling 
thing to do wrong “only this once?” If so, stop 
and think of the countless stories many wretched 
ones could tell you of its ruining power. Stop, 
and pray that God will change that careless heart 
of yours, and then determine solemnly with His 
aid to resist unto death temptations to do wrong 
“only this once.” 











THE FAMILY. 





For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


“John Letz says that there’s as much nourish- 
ment in an egg as there is in a pound of meat, 
uncle.” 

“What kind of an egg did he mean—an ostrich 
egg, Robert ?” 

“No sir, but a hen’s egg—one of those we eat at 
breakfast.” 

“How many hen’s eggs does it take to make a 
pound ?” 

“I really don’t know, sir. 
than others, are they not ?” 

“That is so, and they weigh somewhat heavier 
when quite fresh; but still we may arrive at an 
average weight, notwithstanding.” 

“Well, I should say that six or seven good-sized 
eggs would weigh a pound, or thereabouts.” 

“I think you are pretty near the mark. Seven 
ordinary sized hen’s eggs will weigh, I judge, al- 
most a pound avoirdupoise. This being so, your | 
friend Letz thinks there is six or seven times as 
much food in an egg as there is in a pound of 
meat.” 

*‘And is that the case, sir?” 

“There is an old saying about an egg being as 
good as a pound of meat, but whether or not that) 
is so, Iam scarcely prepared to say. It is certain | 
that the egg contains little else but what is nour- 





Some are much larger 


yolk, contains oil or fat. Indeed, two-thirds of the 
yolk are oil, while the white contains little else 
than fibrin and gluten. In a common-sized hen’s 
egg, weighing 1000 grains, there are 600 grains of 
white, 300 grains of yolk, and 100 grains of shell.” 

“If that’s the case, uncle, there is twice as much 
white as there is yolk in a hen’s egg.” 

“Well, I was going to observe that the propor- 
tion of white is therefore much greater ; but since 
it contains no oil it could not be as digestible if 
eaten alone as the yolk would be.” 

“How is it, uncle, that the white of an egg loses 
its transparency on being boiled ?” 

“Because it coagulates and changes its texture ; 
it no longer preserves its watery or gelatinous char- 
acter, which is essential to its transparency.” 

“Why is the shell of an egg so full of little 
holes? Would not the egg keep much longer 
without them, uncle ?” 

“No doubt it would, Bob; but eggs were not in- 
tended as an article of food merely.” 

“True, uncle, they are to raise chickens.” 

“That’s it, Bob, and therefore those little holes, 
while they admit the air and soon spoil the egg, 
enable the little tenant to breathe, and to work his 
way out of an uncomfortable position.” 


FANNY’S NEW BOOTS. 


Here is a pretty plight for Miss Fanny New- 
comb to bein! Look at her new boots, and ask 
yourself, young reader, whether you would like to 
have your nice pair of three dollar boots in the 
same condition—soaked with water, covered with 
mud, and completely ruined. 

But how came Miss Fanny to get into such a 
mess? Every one can see from the picture that 
the field over which she is passing is a mere swamp, 
only fit for snipe and bittern to pick their steps in, 
and not for a delicate young lady, who has been ac- 
customed to carpeted floors and brick sidewalks, 

The fact is, Fanny has no one to blame for the 
misfortune but herself. She was not content with 
a nice excursion up the river, with her brother and 
one or two other boys, but she_must needs go on 
shore, to gather some gaudy flowers.that caught 
her notice. After much contention the boys let 
her have her own way, and the consequence was, 
as we find delineated in the picture—wet feet, and 
muddy boots and stockings. 

After walking some forty or fifty yards, she was 
glad to turn back, and call to the boys to take her 
on board. 

The boys having enjoyed the sport for a few mo- 
ments, consented to take her in, and poor Fanny 
had to be rowed back to her home, quite out of 
humor, but resolved, of course, never to go into a 
swamp again if she could help it. 








QUESTION ABOUT ROBINS. 


We had always supposed that robins returned 
regularly every spring to build their nests in the 
neighborhood they had frequented the previous 
year. A recent English writer thinks differently, 
and even believes the parent birds may be killed 
off by the young ones when they have grown to 
mature robin-hood. He says: 

“This is a subject which has occupied my atten- 
tion for several years; and, although I have not ar- 
rived at any satisfactory conclusion, my experience 
may not be uninteresting. I have for the last four 
years had one, if not two, tame robins, each year, 
but never more than one on the same part of the 
premises, and never the same bird for two years. 
One has located itself in the shrubbery, and the 
other in the garden or orchard. My proceedings 
have been as simple as possible. When I first ob- 
serve a young robin, I throw it a bit of bread, call- 
ing at the same time, ‘Tom! Tom! Tom!’ I grad- 
ually diminish the distance to which I throw the 
bread, until in a very few days the robin will come 
at the call of ‘Tom,’ and, eventually, will feed from 
my hand as I sit on a garden seat. I am generally 
away for about five weeks at Christmas, but Tom 
is sure to be ready to greet me on my return. 
When ms time comes, my protege introduces 
his or her mate, as the case may be, and then I 
have two visitors for a time. I know when they 
have hatched their brood, because then the birds 
fly away with their bread, instead of eating it on 
the spot. None of my pet birds have ever built 
within my premises, but still they continue to come 
for their daily portions, until the young have left 
their nest. Then a change seems to come over 





ishing, whereas a considerable portion of the meat 


is not taken up into the blood, and therefore does | 


not go toward the nourishment of the body.” 
“Are all parts of an egg equally good for food, 
sir ?” 


“I should say, Master Robert, that the shell was | 


rather an inferior article of diet.” 

“QO uncle, you are always taking advantage of 
my mistakes. 
not think of the shell.” 

“Your question certainly included the shell, my 
young philosopher.” 

“Well, if it did, I didn’t mean the shell, any how, 
which is nothing more than lime, as you told me 
the other day. WhatI referred to was the white 
and yellow parts of the egg.” 

“Very good. Then I suppose I must confine 
myself to the consideration of those two parts. 
The yellow part of an egg, which is termed the 


You knew well enough that I did | 


them. The mate disappears altogether, but my 
own pet still comes to be fed, but is not so domes- 
ticated with me as before; and whenever a young 


| robin makes its appearance, it seems furious at the | 


| sight of the old one; and, as the former acquires 
| strength, it appears to quite terrify the parent bird, 
and before the autumn sets in I lose my old com- 
panion, to go through the same phases with its suc- 
\cessors. Two years ago, after the old robin had 
been absent for some weeks, I noticed it in the 
orchard—its own walk had been the shrubbery— 
and called as usual, ‘Tom!’ The bird eame and 
took a bit of bread from the garden seat: but as it 
was making off to a distance to enjoy its repast, a 
young robin flew at it with violence, chased the 

ird out of bounds, and Isawit no more. This 
|robin was conspicuous for a white feather in one 
| wing, so that I could have detected it amongst 

many. From the above, 1 can only come to the 
| conclusion that the old robins either die a natural 
| or a violent death, or migrate to some other local- 





than one.” 


tion. We think that our favorite bird must have 
been slandered by supposing him capable of parri- 
cide. cS 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





THE LITTLE SOLDIER, 
“O would I were a soldier,” 
Cried little Bertie Lee; 
“If I were only older, 
How very brave I’d be: 
I'd fear not any danger, 
I'd flee not from the foe, 
But where the strife was fiercest 
There I’d be sure to go. * 


“T’d be the boldest picket, 
Nor fear the darkest night; 
Could I but see a rebel, 
How bravely I would fight. 
I'd nobly do my duty, 
And soon promoted be,— 
O, would I were a soldier,” 
Sighed little Bertie Lee. 


“But when I’m grown to manhood, 
This war will all be o’er, 
I can not join the struggle 
Our dear flag to restore. 
I may not bleed for freedom, 
That glory’s not for me, 
My name will not be written 
The hero, Herbert Lee.” 


Then answered Bertie’s mother, 
In tender, loving tone, 
“My darling little Bertie, 
You need not thus bemoan. 
A nobler strife awaits you, 
*Tis even now begun, 
And you may gain the victory, 
If brave and true, my son. 
“You -— a =e me. 
A picket guard, my boy, 
To cot =) at evil ’ 
That may your soul annoy. 
No earthly foe need vex you, 
No midnight sounds alarm ;— 
With Jesus for your leader, 
What could my darling harm? 


“The noblest of all soldiers 
My little son may be, 
His name in heaven recorded, 
The hero, Herbert Lec. 
That were far higher glory 
Than any ails fame ; 
God grant the list ‘Promoted’ 
May bear my Bertie’s name.” ' 
Tract Journal. 
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TWENTY THOUSAND DOLLAR SHOWER. 


It was a delightful dayin June. A shower drove 
the laborers from the field. Mr. Callender went 
for shelter to the house of Mr. Thorn. It was 
near the field in which he was at work ; besides, he 
loved to have a chat with Mr. Thorn when he could 
do so without neglecting his work or hindering 
others. 

He found Mr. Thorn sitting on the stoop, as they 
called it, and received from him an invitation to 
“— a vacant seat in the same cool place. 

“Father,” said Julia, a little girl about ten years 
of age, “do you think it will stop raining soon ?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Thorn, laying his hand affec- 
tionately on the curly head of his child, “I think 
there is a prospect of a pretty good shower.” 

“I should think,” said the child, “that it might 
rain at night, and not on pleasant afternoons.” 

“Ton’t you like to see it rain in the afternoon?” 
asked Mr. Callender. 

“No, sir.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because it hinders people from doing their 
work.” 

“Most people are very willing to be hindered by 
a shower at such a time as this. I suspect you 
wish to go somewhere, and are hindered by this 
shower.” 

Julia made no reply. 

It is true, a number of her acquaintances were to 
come at five o’clock, for the purpose of going into 
the meadow after strawberries. The rain van likely 
to put an end to the expedition, for, should it cease 
raining, the grass in the meadows would be too 
wet to allow of any attempts at picking strawber- 
ries. 

This was the reason why Julia did not like after- 
noon showers. 

She did not, as the reader has already seen, state 
the true cause of her objection to the shower. She 
did not care about people’s being hindered in their 
work. The true reason was a selfish one, and she 
was ashamed to own it. Hence she pretended to a 
benevolent one. 

Reader, did you never in the course of your life 
act in a similar way? Who of us has not? 

“The shower will be a great blessing—things 
were drying up very fast,” said Mr. Callender. 

“Yes; the corn would soon have been past help 
if the drought had kept on much longer.” 

“Mrs. Hamilton is glad of the rain; her corn- 
field was almost ruined. I see she is out in the 
pon directing the water from the hill into the gar- 

en. 

“She need not do that. There will be rain 
yo before it is over to wet all the ground thor- 
oughly.” 

“How much do you suppose this rain will be 
worth to the township ?” 

“JT don’t know; a number of thousand dollars.” 

“Yes, quite a number; from twenty to fifty, I 
dare say.’ 

Julia listened in astonishment. A shower worth 
twenty thousand dollars! 

When Mr. Callender was gone she asked her 
father what it meant. He showed her how the 
corn and other crops were ready to perish and were 

saved by the shower. The value of the various 
crops saved by the shower would amount to a great 
many thousand dollars. 

Julia felt rebuked for her thoughtless selfishness 








| If one robin has a ape haunt, @ robin, but 


ity. 
| not, I am convinced, the same bird will. ever be 


found in the same place; but seldom, if ever, more| pelled her to forego so trifling an event as 
| strawberrying with her mates. 

It would be very interesting for ,our young| she weal 

friends to try and decide this question by observa-| the next time. 


lived a poor cripple. 


; She resolved the 
think more of other people’s interes, 


+o 


THE ROBBER CRIPPLE. 


In a lonely village among the mountains, in 4,; 

His hands were withered }; 
elbows stiff, and only a few rags covered his bods 
More than this, he was a wicked man; blood aa 
crime stained his memory. Friends he had nop, 
and he had nothing to hope for in this world or 1, 
next. 

Well, a Bible wound its way round the mo 
asses, and strayed to that far-off village, and son, 
ody sat by the road-side reading it to someboi, 
else; and the old cripple, begging that way, halte/ 
and heard the words. He listened, and listen 
It was the story of the Saviour’s love. He 
his ears; he opened his mind; he opened his con. 
science; he opened his heart; and he found o, 
that somebody cared for him. There was One y}, 
could lift him from his sins and guilt to forgiven, 
and peace ; and, like blind Bartimeus who gy}, 
the road-side when Jesus passed by, he ei! 
mightily, “Jesus, have mercy on me!” : 
here was nobody in the village that woy 
hearken to the old man’s cries, nobody who Pitie 
him. But there was somebody on high who did 
The Lord Jesus, who came to save the guily 
heard his cries. He answered them, and sen 
what do you suppose? He sent him parig 
Pardon came down into the wicked old ma; 
bosom; with — love and hope; and perhiy 
his was the only soul in all that place that hadi, 
peace arising from a sense of sins forgiven. || 
wonderful that this robber cripple should hay 
gained this blessing, but God is a King and qi 
penses His blessings as He sees fit. 

By-and-by one of our missionaries, following the 
track of his Bible, heard about this man, and\y 
hastened to visit him. He found him on ty 
ground, the picture of poverty, but with such, 
face! The missionary instantly saw there yy 
heaven in it. Beside him was a Bible, and thy 
explained all. The old man never saw a missio,, 
ary before. He never heard a sermon, never ; 

tended a prayer meeting. He could not even req 
when he first heard the Bible read by the road-site, 
He could read now. He had learned by great | 
bor to read. 

The missionary came to comfort and instruct t 
old man, but the old man comforted the missionzy, 
and taught him a new lesson in the wonders? 
God’s mercy and grace. And as his case touchel 
the missionary’s heart so it must touch other heart; 
for, in fact, the Bible is such a common boi 
among us, we forget what a wonderful book it j 
It is only when we see its light shining ina du} 
place that we realize the cheering fact that it c 
tains the light of the world. Everything ¢si 
darkness, or only a reflection of this lights and 

are often so much occupied with other good bod 
that we forget the Bible is the fountain-head 
truth. The others are only rills that flow fromit 
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THE HONEST STABLE BOY. 


John —— went to live at Col. Mansfield’s, 
colonel had a ward, a young lad, who came hon 
to spend the vacation. He very soon tried t 
make friends with John. But John did not lit 
the ‘cut of his jib,’ he told his mother. One night 
he came into the stable where John was curl 
the horse. 

“John,” said he, in a confidential undertox 
“will you let me take the Colonel’s horse to 
night ?” 

“It is not my horse to let,” replied John. 

“OQ, hang it,” cried Ashby, laughing, “you kno 
what I mean. If you come in and find him gow, 
keep dark ; that’s all. You'll be the richer forit’ 
“The shortest way to settle this bargain is to «i 
the Colonel, and if he says ‘yes,’ take the horse a 
welcome,” said John. 

“Why don’t you know he won't let me?” 
Ashby, angrily ; but I’ll have the horse in spite 
him—that is,” said Ashby, coaxingly, “if you, Jol 
will keep dark.” 
“Jemes Ashby,” replied John, sturdily, “that 
a kind o’ thing I don’t keep. My business ist 
take care of Col. Mansfield’s horse, and he'll neve 
go out of this stable without the Colonel’s lear 
with my consent.” 

“Then I'll black you to the Colonel,” cried A® 
by, fiercely. 

“That you may do, if you will,” replied Jol 
calmly, “but you don’t have this horse out of th 
stable to-night, without the Colonel’s leave, while} 
am stable-boy.” 

“Blast you!” cried Ashby, turning on his heel," 
confront Col. Mansfield himself, who, going to 
stable to give an errand to John, became the wil 
and yet unwilling hearer of the talk. “You 
man,” said he, in one of his most searching tov’ 
“always act and speak in such a manner that y% 
won’t be afraid to have daylight let in suddenly 
you?” Which boy wasn’t afraid ? 


A MISSIONARY’S HORSE. 


The late Rev. William Peacock, an Irish Wé 
leyan missionary, in the year 1806 visited the n° 
of Ireland. He had a fine horse, but being ° 
stantly travelling, the horse became lame and ™ 
able to proceed any further. My brother 
Mr. Peacock an excellent horse and kept 
After some considerable time, by rest and atte? 
tion, the horse partially recovered. The first 
the horse had A aren. Ae was to take the family 
a carriage to a Quarterly Love Feast. By ' 
time they arrived at the church, the service * 
commenced. The congregation was singing, * 
as soon as the horse came within hearing ° 
singing he stopped, and all that could be done? 
would not proceed further; the family had 
alight and walk. The servant remained with : 
horse, who started, as soon as the singing cea’ 
and went on as usual. I have seen him tried by 














in being vexed because it rained, and thus com- 











person on his back, and two or three persons” 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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ther singing a hymn. As soon as the horse! 
came Within hearing of the singing he immediately | 
stopped, and would not proceed further as long as | 
they continued to sing. Mr Peacock said he had | 
travelled through every province and county, and | 
reached in every market town in Ireland on that | 
orse’s back. The horse was so accustomed to | 
stand during the singing and preaching that he 
never moved. 


THE NEW TALMA. 


“You succeeded so well, Katy,” said aunt Eva, 
“in making a talma for your doll, don’t you think | 
you could make a larger one for some poor child | 
to wear, that would be of use to her?” 

“J don’t know, aunty ; but I am sure little Nan- 
ny Adams would be glad enough of one. She 
comes to our Sabbath school, and has only a thin 
old cape to put over her shoulders. If you would 
help me, I do believe I could. What could we 
= & it of ?” 


«We will consult mother about that, and if she 


selem Rothschild. For some reason or other he 
was placed in a ye ry house at Hanover, and he 
soon discovered what he was fit for. He began) 
humbly as an exchange broker, and went on to 
the banker of the scones of Hess, whose pri- 
vate fortune he saved by his shrewdness when Na- 
poleon overrun Germany. How he left a large for- 
tune and a commercial character of the highest 
order, and how his five sons settled in five great 
cities of Europe, and have had more authority over 
war and peace, and the destinies of nations, than | 
the sovereigns themselves, the world pretty well | 
knows. Despotic monarchs must be dependent on | 
money-lenders unless they are free from debt and 
command unlimited revenues for untold purposes, 
which is never true to domestic sovereigns. 


te 
MAY. 
There’s a blue-bird sits on the apple-tree bough, 
Singing, merrily and gay, 
Come, little blossoms, the spring’s here now, 
And the sun shines warm all day. 





“And He commands us to use it in serving and 
glorifying Him; and now, remember that every 
lesson you have to learn is a duty which God 
gives you to perform, and if you neglect it, or 
spend your time in idleness, you are disregarding 
His commands.” 

“Q, mother! I never thought of that before.” 
“No, you never thought that studying a Geogra- 
phy or Grammar lesson carefully and diligently 
was serving God; but it is; and I hope now you 
will do with all your might and at the proper time 
whatever is given you to do. 

“JT will try, mother; but I never have kept a 
good resolution a whole day, in my life.” 

“And you never will, if you trust in your own 
strength: you must pray to God to help you.” 
And Nellie did pray and try earnestly till she 
succeeded in overcoming her bad habit; and is now 
a faithful, industrious scholar. 


PUBLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. A. ALLEN, 
A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 


Her preparations for the Hair have not only the largest sale in 
the United States and Canada, but within the past few years, to 
supply the immense demand from foreign countries, depots for 
their exclusive sale have been opened in London and Liverpool. 
Also in Paris, Havana, Vera Cruz and Valparaiso. 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turmng ereye and imparis to ita beautful, 
glossy appearance. It never fails 


TO RESTORE GREY HAIR 
To its Original Youthful Color. 
IT I8 NOT A DYE, 


but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giving them the nata- 
ral nourishment required, producing the same vitality and luxu- 
rious quantity as in youth. It will restore it on bald places, re- 
quires no preparation of the hair, and is easily age by one's 
self. One bottle will usually last for a year, as after the hair is 
once restored, occasional applications once in three months will 
ensure against grey haurs tothe most advanced age. | 


















can spare us anything we will set to work direct- 
” 


“Mother found some breadths of dark brown stuff 
which would answer quite well, and Katy was hap- 
py a8 a lark when she found herself fairly at work 
upon it. How delighted poor Nanny would be, 
and her mother too. It was that thought which 

ve Katy so much pleasure. There is nothing 
makes us more happy than to do good to some one 
jn need, and children cannot learn too early to take 
a pat in such labors of love. 

She was two days in making the garment. The 
seams were much longer than those on her baby’s 
little coat, and she often grew tired and wished it 
was done. 

“One stitch at a time will surely finish it if you 
only persevere,” said Aunt Eva. 

And, sure enough, on the evening of the second 
day little Katy slipped on the talma, and a pretty 
coat it was, fit for any little girl to wear. It had 
taught Katy an excellent lesson of industry and be- 
nevolence. 

“Now we will cover a few buttons with those 
bits of brown silk you saved, Katy, to set on the 
sleeves and pockets, and our work will be done.” 

“] did not think they would come useful so 
soon,” said little Katy, as she sat down to learn of 
her aunt how to cover a button neatly. ‘Why, 
aunty, they look just as nicely as if I had bought 
them.” 

“Yes said her aunt, “and it has saved a dime’s 
expense. That would buy a nice little Testament, 
or number of tracts, and who can tell how much 
good they might accomplish. Now to-morrow I 
will try to make over an old bonnet of yours I saw 
in the attic closet yesterday, which mother says is 
of no use, and then we can give both to the little 

MJ 1,” 

How happy little Nanny and her mother were 
made by those i gifts, which cost not a single 
penny to make, and which were a great blessing to 
the givers also. Do not keep old idle garments 
for “the moth and rust to corrupt,” but lay up 
treasures in heaven by means of them. Jesus 
Christ considers every kindness you do to his poor 
as done to himself.— Sunday School Advocate. 
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IN THE RIGHT PLACE. 


A young man, whose bluntness was such that 
every effort to turn him to account in a linen-dra- 
per establishment was found unavailing, received 
the customary notice from his employer that he 
did not suit and must go. 

“But I’m good for something,” remonstrated the 
poor fellow, loth to be turned into the street. 

“You are good for nothing as a salesman, any 
how,” retorted the principal, regarding him from a 
business point of view. 

“I’m sure I can be useful,” repeated the young 


man. 
“How? Tell me how!” 
“T don’t know, sir; I don’t know.” 
“Nor do I,” and the principal laughed, as he saw 
the eagerness the lad displayed. 
“Only don’t put me away, sir; don’t put me 
away. Try me at something besides selling; I 
cannot sell. I know that I cannot sell.” 
“I know that, too; that is what there is wrong.” 
“But I can make myself useful, somehow; I 
know I can.” 
The blunt boy, who could not be turned into a 
salesman, and whose manner was 80 little captivat- 
ing that he was nearly sent out of business, was 
accordingly tried at something else. He was 
in the counting-house, where his aptitude 
t figures soon showed itself, andin a few years 
he became not only the chief cashier in the con- 
cern, but eminent as an accountant throughout the 


country. 
—_—<+o+—___—_. 
PICTURE OF AN INDIAN BELLE. 
A Fort Ruby (Nebraska) correspondent gives 
the following sketch: 


“Yesterday the ‘belle’ of the Shoshones—‘Sugar 
Plum’ by name—was pointed out to your corres- 
Pondent. Her dress consisted of an old, tattered, 
ted calico skirt and a dirty, gray flannel shirt drawn 
over her shoulders, over which fell innumerable 
strings of colored beads and trinkets of various 
kinds. Her feet were encased in a heavy pair of 
men’s shoes, a world too large, and her ankles en- 
veloped in —aaae of old red flannel. Her face, 
around which fell tangled masses of jetty hair, was 
Rot indeed repulsive, but certainly could not be 

ed handsome or attractive. This is the nearest 
approach to the ‘beautiful Indian maiden’ I have 
ne during a residence of six months in the terri- 
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THE RISE OF THE ROTHSCHILDS. 
When George III. came to the throne there was 





& little boy at Frankfort who did not dream of | 
personally with the sovereigns of 


ever having to do 


the Jewish 


soon, 
you know father said you could not be allowed to 
read any stories this evening, till you had learned 
all your lessons.” 


the new book Lizzie Hammond lent me.” 


than her lessons; and this was not the first time 


Fast asleep in the leaves and grass, 
Don’t you hear the quick rain ? 

And the winds, that whisper, as they pass, 
“The dear spring’s here again ?” 


Push your soft leaves out of the ground, 
Open your mist-blue eyes, 

Hear the brook, with its singing sound, 
Look at the sunny skies. 


All the drifts of the winter snow 
Were Se and fled away. 

They left their places for the grass to grow, 
And the merry months to play. 


Red buds shine on the maple tree, 
The trailing May-blooms fair, 

Under their green leaves, peep at me, 
For the spring has kissed chem there. 


Come, little blossom, you sleep too long! 
Purple and white and blue, 
Open your buds to hear my song 


The honey-bee waits for you. Rose Terry. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





For the Companion, 
NELLI’S TROUBLE. 
“Nellie, have you learned your Geography lesson 
et?” 
“No ma’am; but I’m going to begin it pretty 
” 


“But it is almost tea time now, my child; and 


“O, dear! I forgot all about it; I was reading 
The truth was, Nellie loved her story-book better 


she had neglected her studies for something more 
pleasant. Nellie was idle! What a sad thing for 
a little girl who lived in this great, busy world, and 
had so many things to learn! And Nellie would 
have been a very good and pleasant child if she 
had not had this great fault, which was always keep- 
ing her in trouble and disgrace. Now, this very 
evening she was obliged to study till bed-time, be- 
cause she had neglected to learn her lessons at the 
proper time. Nellie was famous for making good 
resolutions,” but she never kept them very long. 
She determined this night that she would not be 
idle any more; that she would always do every- 
thing at the right time. Now let us see how she 
succeeded. 
Bright and early the next morning, Nellie was 
up and at her lessons, and nine o’clock found her} 
punctually in her seat at school. Everything went; 





Their teacher gave them a sum to do, and they 
were soon busily at work with slates and pencils. 
Nellie sat opposite a window, and, looking up in 
the midst of her sum, she happened to see farmer 
Brighton, with his horses, who were trying to pull 
a heavy load of hay over a very muddy spot. 

“Dear me!” thought Nellie to herself, “I’m sure 
they can’t pull it! he’ll have to unload some.” 
And, forgetting all about her sum and her good res- 


lie’s, I hope they will try to overcome it, as she 
did; and I am sure they will succeed, “if they only 
watch and pray.” 


on well till the Arithmetic class was called up." 


If any of my young friends have a fault like Nel- 


J. H. T. 
Boiling Spring, N. J. 








DR. RADWAY’S CLEANSING SYRUP, 
: CALLED 
RADWAY’S RENOVATING RESOLVENT, 
CURES ALL SKIN DISEASES. 
From Isaac Pitts, Esq., a wealthy Planter of Drayton, Ga.: 


Dr. RaDWway :—Three years ago I had a negro girl, twenty-five 
years old, taken sick with Scrofula. Fearing to lose the girl, I 
sent her up to my daughter, to be under the treatment of Dr. Wil- 
liams, in Henry County, who enjoys a great reputation in curing 
chronic diseases. The girl remained there for three months, wiih- 
out deriving any benefit; in fact, she grew worse all the time, and 
I had to send for her home. When she returned, her breast, neck 
and arms were covered with running sores. She was so weak 
she could scarcely walk—she was worn down to a skeleton. I 
was advised by Mr. Oliver, of this place, to use Radway's Reno- 
vating Resolvent. Three months sufficed to restore her to health. 
She is now as well as she was before she was taken sick. 

Mrs. Tyson, who lives within five miles of this place, had a girl 
suffering worse than mine, from the same disease. The doctors 
here pronounced her incurable. The use of Radway's Renovating 
Resolvent cured her. You may publish this for the benefit of 
others. Isaac Pitts. 


TUMOR, WASTING OF THE FLESH, CARIES OF THE 
BONE, CURED. 

Dr. Rapway & Co. :—Mrs. Mary A. Brittan had a Tumor in the 
Womb; her hips and lower extremities were perishing ; she was 
attended by three of the best physicians of the State, and given up 
as incurable. Six bottles of Radway’s Kenovating Resolvent 
cured her. My son Martin was cured of Chronic Rheumatism by 
two bottles of the Renovating Resolvent. 

Wier M. Squrrks, Postmaster, Harrisonburgh, La. 

PRICE, ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE, OR SIX BOTTLES 

FOR FIVE DOLLARS. 
DR. RADWAY & CO., 


OFFICE 87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
t@” SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 23—2w 





BOWEL COMPLAINTS, PAINS IN STOMACH AND REAL 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 


These complaints are most always treated with Opium, or pre- 
parations of Opium, when attacks are violent, and after the pain 
is relieved an unpleasant debility follows, which makes the reme- 
dy nearly as bad as the disease. The cathartic character of Hun- 
newell’s Tolu Anodyne, its perfectly natural opiate character has 
been proved in most distressing cases, and no family should be 
et it. It is the most perfect and natural Pain er in the 
world. 

e7~ Fac-simile of J. L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks of 
genuine only. 

J. L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, Boston, Mass. 

For sale by all dealers everywhere 

Dealers of good reference supplied 


‘on commission. 23—1m 





NEW SPRING STYLES. 


THE LARGEST AND BEST ASSORTMENT 
Or 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 
FURNISHING GOODS, &e. &c., 
AT LOW PRICES, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
CAN BE FOUND AT 
OAK HALL, 
32 and 34 NORTH STREET, BOSTON. 


GEO. W. SIMMONS & CO. 
21—6w 





FINE CARPETS.—100 pieces of Tapestry Brussels for $1 to 
$1,25 per yard. This invoice of Carpets is believed to be the 
cheapest lot that has been placed in the market this season. As 
it is but little over half the ruling prices for these goods, our cus- 
tomers are reminded that they will last but a few days. 

One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 

CARPETS FOR THE PEOPLE. — Wiltons, Velvets, Brussels, 
Royal Medallions, Persian Three-Ply, Kidderminsters, and other 
fine grades, at much under the ruling prices. For sale by the 





olution, she leaned on her elbow, to watch the ope- 
rations of the farmer and his horses. 

“Your answer, Miss Nellie!” called the teacher. 
She started, and looked in dismay at her un- 
finished sum. ‘You have spent your time in idle- 
ness, I see; you must work out the sum after 
school.” 

Poor Nellie! her good resolution was broken! 

“What shall I do!” she said to her mother, as 
she came home late that day and gave the usual 
reason for it. “I’m sure I tried real hard to-day ; 
but it’s always the same !” 

“Nellie,” replied her mother, “will you tell me 
why you ‘tried real hard’ to-day ?” 

“Because I am tired of being always behind- 

hand, and ashamed of having every body call me 

| idle. Ithought I would try to be industrious, but 
it’s no use! I forget all about it before the day is 
over.” 

“T think I can give you a better reason for trying 
to overcome your bad habit; one which will help 
you to be more successful.” 

“Do tell me it, mother !” 

“Who gives us all our time, Nellie ?” 














He was in the first stages of training for 
priesthood. His name was Meyer An- 








“Why, God.” 


NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 

75 Hanover Street. 

One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 
a a 


OIL CLOTH CARPETS.—The celebrated Enamelled finished, 
in Marquetry, Tapestry, and other beautiful designs, for sale at 
manufacturers’ prices, by the 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 


much less than the ruling rates, just received by the 
NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
75 Hanover Street. 
One price and cash system strictly adhered to. 
ne 


portion of a cargo just received, which we shall sell by the yard 
or quantity at the above price. Purchasers are reminded that the 
prices of these goods have fully doubled, but we are determined 
to keep our customers supplied at the lowest possible prices. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 


21—3w 75 Hanover Street. 





Cc. & A. SPRING, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SEWING MACHINE NEDDLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
17 HARVARD PLACE, (opposite OLD SOUTH CHURCH.) 


CHINA AND JAPAN STRAW CARPETS, from Haggerty's 
great sale of the 15th ult. Some of the best productions, and 
many new and beautiful patterns in checks and stripes, at prices 


- CANTON STRAW MATTING at 2% cents per square yard, a 


THE RESTORER REPRODUCES. 


THE HAIR DRESSING CULTIVATES AND BEAUTIFIES. 


MBS, 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, OR ZYLOBALSAMUM, 


eee to use with the Restorer, but the Hair Dressing alone 
o! 
can the Hair, rendering it soft, silky and glossy, and disposing 
it 


en restores, and never fails to invigorate, beautity and re- 
remain in any desired position. 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. Nolady's 
toilet is complete without it. 
edis truly wonderful. 
and imparts to ita most delightful fragrance. 
Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and valuable 
Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every year. 


The rich, glossy appearance impart- 
It cleanses the Hair, removes all dandruff, 
It will prevent the 


MBS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


AND 
ZYLOBALSAMU™M. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR . 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 
VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 
Rev. A. WEBSTER, Boston, Ms., writes: “I have nsed, through 


the advice of personal friends, Mrs. 8S. A. Allen's World's Hair 


Restorer and Zylobalsamum, for several months past, with great 
effect and entire satisfaction. Iam now neither bald nor crey. 
My hair was dry and brittle, but has regained the softness of its 
earlier years.” 


TRUTH STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


Rev. H. V. DEGEN, Boston, Mass., writes: “*That Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum promote the 
growth of the hair where baldness has commenced, I have the ev- 
idence of my own eyes.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, EsqQ., Sullivansville, N. Y., says in a letter recent- 
Wy. of Mrs. 8S, A. Allen's Zylobalsamum: “‘It is the best dressing 
‘or the hair we can get, and the most called for. Her Hair Re- 
storer is a valuable remedy for baidness and greyness. I could 
procure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well 
established to require them.” 


DOCTORS APPROVE. 


Dr. J. R. DIttrnGauam, Edgartown, Dukes Co., Mass., writes 
“One of my family whose hair had becn grey for a numter of 
years, commenced using Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, without any faith in its virtues, but con- 
trary to expectation, the hair is now of a natura) cvior, life-like 
and beautiful.” d 
ONE BOTTLE DID IT. 


Rev. S. B. Morwey, Attleboro’, Mass., writes: ‘*The effect of 
Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World's Hair Restorer has been to ‘change the 
crown of glory’ belonging to old men to the original hue of youth. 
This was done by a single bottle. Others of my acquaintances 
have used it with the same effect. The Zylobalsamum I regard 
as an invaluable dressing for the hair.” 


EVERYBODY PRAISES. 


Rev. WM. Portevs, Stanwich, Ct., writes; ‘Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s 
World's Hair Restorer and Zylobailsamum have met my most san- 
guine expectations, in causing my hair to grow on bald spots. I 
have recommended it to my friends, and they all speak iighiy of 


it, after use.” 
THOROUGHLY TESTED. 


Rev. H. J. CAMPBELL, pastor ofthe First Baptist church, Lan- 
caster, N. H., under date of Sept. 26, 1860, writes: “I have used 
Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum, 
and can cordially recommend them to those who wish to have 
their grey hair restored to its original color. I am satisfied that 
the Restorer is not a Dye, as I have thoroughly tested it.” 


FROM A DISTINGUISHED MINISTER. 


Rev. B. P. Stone, D. D., Concord, N. H., writes: “Having 
made an experiment of Mrs. S. A. Allen's World's Hair Restor- 
er and Zylobalsamum, I can truly say it is successful. My hair, 
which was quite gray, is now restored to its original color, I 
recommend them to the public as the best articles yet discovered 
for the hair.” 


PRIZES THEM HIGHLY. 


Rev. Amos BLANCHARD, Meriden, N. H., writes : “I think very 
highly of Mrs. %. A, \UVen's World's Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. Both myself and wife have used them with the most sat- 
isfactory results." These preparations are exported largely in 
Europe, and have a world-wide reputation. 


THIRTY YEARS YOUNGER. 


Rev. B. Broce, D. D., Newmarket, Gallatin, Co., 11] , writes : 
“T have tried Mrs. S. A. Allen's World’s Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum. They actedlikeacharm. My hair is as it was thir- 
v — ago. If you wish a reference from me, I will give it wil- 
ingly.” 

PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY. 


Rev. Jas. Hoyt, Pastor of First Presbyterian church, Orange, 
N J., writes: “I have used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum or 
World's Hair Dressing with very great benefitin my family. Its 
cleansing and healing geonertire, removing dandruff, and giving 
the hair a natural and healthy tone and softness, surpass those 
of any preparation known to me.” 


REPUTATION ESTABLISHED. 


8. RANDALL, Esq.. Sullivansville, N.Y., says,in a letter re- 
cently, of Mrs. 8. A. Allen's Zylobalsamum : “It is the best dress- 
ing for the hair we can get, and the mostcalled for. Her Hair 
Restorer is a valuable remedy for baldness and grayness. I could 

rocure many testimonials, but their fame is already too well es- 
Published to require them.” 





Gar” We think that ¢f these fail to convince, nothing Iess than a 
trial will. Some few dealers try to sell articles on which they can 
make more profit than on these; always Insist on having these. 


Weaspire to have the best, notthe lowest priced. One bottle 
‘| of the Restorer will last a year; $1,50 per bottle. Balsam 3734 
cents per bottle. 


MBS. 8, A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
HAIR RESTORER 
ZYLOBALSAMUM. 


THE GREAT UNEQUALLED PREPARATIONS FOR. 
RESTORING, INVIGORATING, BEAUTIFYING 
AND DRESSING THE HAIR. 


Sold by Druggists throughout the World. 
DEPOT, 198 GREENWICH ST., NEW YORK. 
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PET BUTTERFLIES. 


Among the many pets that I have loved and lost, 
few have endeared themselves more to me than my 
butterflies, two of which I once kept for the space 
of a year and a half. They came to me in their 
chrysalis state, and I, not knowing anything of | 
tomology, shut them up for safety in a cabinet} 
having glass doors. The cabinet stood near a! 
small window in my bedroom. I was very unwell 
that winter, and therefore a fire was kept in my 
room night and day. The room was therefore very 
warm, and I suppose the little butterflies were de- 
ceived thereby, and thought or dreamed that sum- 
mer smiled upon the earth; for a few days after 
Christmas, to my astonishment and delight, a little 
yellow butterfly was seen fluttering freely within 
the cabinet. My attention was first directed to the 
cabinet by the playful gambols of a pet pussy, who 
had mounted on a chair, and stood upon its hind 
legs, pawing at the little creature through the 
glass. I soon sent pussy away, opened the cabinet, 
and tried to induce the butterfly to alight upon my | 
hand. But it was either dazzled and bewildered | 
at finding itself in its new and extended sphere of 
existence, or had already learned the fear of man, 
for, at the approach of my hand, it flew wildly | 
about, and finally settled down as if exhausted. 1) 
now became most anxious to feed the little thing; | 
but how this was to be achieved I had not the 
slightest idea, nor could any one in the house ad- 
vise or help me in this important matter. More-| 
over, I was loudly ridiculed for the bare idea of | 
trying to tame and feed butterflies. However, I, 
remembered that the poets all agreed in saying | 
that butterflies sipped nectar from the opening) 
flowers, and therefore turned my attention to man- | 
ufacture a substitute for nectar. Obtaining some | 
honey, which I diluted with rose water, I put one | 
drop into the centre of the open blossoms of a| 
fairy-rose, and placed the little plant in the cabinet. | 
I soon had the joy of seeing the little thing flutter | 
around the rose; and finally settle upon it. | 
Whether it really drank or not I cannot say. I 














thought that it must have done so, as it appeared | 


to grow stronger and more lively every day. I fed 
it in this manner every day for a fortnight ; and. by 
the end of that time it became so tame that it 
would step off the flowers, or anything else on 


| Esdud, perpetuates the ancient name. 


same corner. One day the dog was sitting in the 
carriage-house, while a man was busy there, when 
a mouse scudded nimbly over the floor and disap- 
peared in a hole near by. Up sprung doggie, and 
hurried to the spot, but the hole was too small for 
his great body. He pushed his head in as far as 
possible, and ran back and forth round it at his 
wits’ end. Suddenly he stood still, as if a thought 
struck him, and then rushed off at the top of his 
speed. In a minute he came racing back again, 
carrying kitty as cats do their kittens, by the back 
of the neck, and set her down before the hole! It 
was plain that he had thought, “Kitty is smaller 
than I; she can get into the hole;”—and so she 
did; but whether she caught the mouse I never 
knew; though I have seen the place many a time. 





VARIETY. 





A BLASTING WIND IN PALESTINE. 


At the close of the day, March 31st, we pitched 
our tent near the site of Ashdod, the Azotus of 
Acts 8: 40. A little village, not far off, called} 
Ashdod 
was one of the chief cities of the Philistines, but is 
now utterly forsaken. The prophet’s sentence has 
been executed upon it to the letter: “I will cut off 
the inhabitant from Ashdod.” Amos 1:.8. The 
only marks of antiquity which I could discover, 
were a high mound, where the old city stood, cov- 
ered now with fragments of pottery; two or three| 
cellars or cisterns, that seemed to have been re- 
cently laid open; two marble columns, one pros- | 
trate in the court of a neighboring khan, an the | 
other wrought into a drinking trough; several | 
broken pieces of columns or tablets, mostly built | 
into a gakieh, or watering machine; and a few| 
traces of masonry near the Jaffa road, which may | 
have belonged to the city walls. These last are so | 
concealed as to be found only with special pe. | 
Just before dark, the temperature, which during 
the day had not been oppressive, suddenly changed. 
The air, in a few moments, became hot, like that 
from a strongly heated furnace. This extreme va- 
riation lasted but a short time, though the night 
which followed was exceedingly warm. Had it con- | 
| tinued much longer, as the natives assured us, it 

















| would have done serious injury to the grain, which | 
| was then near its maturity. A hot wind, occurring | 
| just before the harvest is ripe, is often mentioned | 
| in the Bible as one of the greatest calamities which | 


which it might be standing, and appear quite happy the husbandman had occasion to fear. When Pha- 
and at rest upon my hand. It also appeared to! rach in his dream saw “the seven ears of corn | 


understand that I wished it to come to me when I 


blasted by the east wind,” he beheld in that symbol | 


called it by the name of “Psyche,” that being the | o 4 intimation of an approaching famine. | 
| The 


name which I had given to the insect. | 


About three weeks after the advent of Psyche, | 


we were gladdened by the addition of another but- | 


tertly to our establishment—a peacock. He was 
strong and vigorous from the first, and flitted swift- 
ly about, like a gleam of prismatic light. I used to 
fancy that they talked to each other, as he at once 


T lasting of the grain, that is, as the original 
word shows, by scorching wind, is threatened as a| 
| judgment in various passages.— Hackett. 
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Two thriving farmers, A and B, lived near neigh- 


fell into the ways and habits of the other, and when | bors, whose wives were patterns of energy, indus- 
I called Psyche he too would come. I gave him| tty, frugality, neatness, ete. Each had been mar- 


another name, but he never seemed to understand | 
that it belonged to him. They lived in this way | 
until the earth had donned her glowing summer | 
robe of lilies and roses, when I was told that their | 
life power could only extend over a month or two, 
and that it was cruel to keep them, even as happy 
prisoners. I was, therefore, induced to give them | 
their liberty. The cabinet was placed with open | 
doors before the window. It was many days be- 
fore the butterflies ventured to leave the window- | 
sill, and this was much to my joy. for I thought it! 
might be affection for me that held them back. | 
However, one day, with many bitter tears, I saw | 
them depart, and join some wild companions ; but | 
at night we found them again in the cabinet. On) 
the following morning they left us, and came not 


| 
SCOLDING. | 
| 


ried about fifteen years, and the wife of A proved | 
to be a termagant, while that of B had not spoken | 
petulantly since her marriage. These men were | 
once in the midst of an interesting conversation, | 
when the dinner-horn from the house of Mr. A} 
was sounded, and he said to B, “I must go at once, 
or my wife will give me such a lecture.” 
“T really wish,” replied B, “that I could hear} 
my wife scold as yours does for five minutes, just 
to see how it would sound, for she has never ut- | 
tered a crooked word since our marriage.” 
“QO,” said A, “get for your wife a load ot crooked | 
wood, and you will hear it, I warrant you, for noth- | 
ing makes my wife rave equal to that.” 
Farmer B kept his own counsel, and when he 
went to the forest to prepare his year’s supply of 


back until the cold and stormy weather set in.| Wood, he cut each crooked stick on each side of 


Yet, when in the garden, they would come if Ij 


called them, and rest for a short time on my hair 
or hands. 


the curve so as to preserve it entire, and threw all 
such sticks in a separate pile subject to his order. 


| When his old stock of wood was consumed, he col- 


At length, on a cold, windy day in September, we | lected an entire load of these crooked sticks and 


saw them on the window-sill, and on opening the | 
window they came in and resumed possession of their | 
old quarters and abode there for the winter. It is 
true they were but poor looking objects to what 
they were when they went forth. The world seemed 
to have used them somewhat roughly, for the sheen | 
had gone from the rich wings of the peacock but- | 
terfly and the soft yellow bloom from Psyche’s plu- | 
mage. Nevertheless, they were welcome guests, | 
and though ragged and way-worn, were not the 
less loved. We observed that during this winter 
they slept more than they did formerly. They also 
manifested pleasure when sung or talked to, and 
were very fond of being waved about, and danced | 
up and down in the air, while they would sit upon 
the hand quite calmly. 1 think that movement 
must have reminded them of the nodding flowers 
and fresh breezes of their summer life. The sun 
and earth ran their appointed course until they 
brought us another June, and again I bestowed the | 
boon of freedom on our fairy pets, who went forth 
gaily; but, alas! never to return. One day, after | 
a heavy thunder-storm, we found the inanimate 
form of a yellow butterfly upon the window-sill. I 
took it up lovingly and did my best to revive it, 
for I believed it to be the material form of my own 
beautiful Psyche, who had sought refuge from the 
storm, but had found the window closed. Of this 
I cannot be sure....I have since tried to tame 
other butterflies, but never again was so successful, 
although I have taught three or four to know me, 


and to come at my call.— Glimpses into Petland, by 
! 


the Rev. J. G. Wood. 
in. 
KITTY AND HER FRIEND. 

Now I will tell you a story about kitty and a 
friend of hers, This kitty lived about six miles 
from Boston, and had a very happy home. She 
was on excellent terms with all the family. Even 
the dog used to play with her, and eat out of the 


same plate, and curl himself up to sleep in the| 


{handed to him that magnified very little. 


deposited them at his door and said nothing. 

When he came to dinner the next day, he ex-| 
pected the verification of the prophecy; but the | 
meal, as usual, was well cooked and in good time, | 
and his wife came to the board with her usual be-| 
neficent smile, and said nothing relative to the} 
wood. As the wood wasted away, his curiosity and 
anxiety increased, till his wife one day said to him: 

“Husband, our wood is nearly exhausted, and if 
you have any more like the last you brought me, I 
wish you would get it, for it is the best I ever had, 
it fits round the pots and kettles so nicely.” 


+ 
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LEARNING TO READ BY “SPECS.” 


A dealer advertised eye-glasses, by the aid of 
which a person could easily read the finest print. 
A well-dreased man called at the counter one day 
to be fitted to a pair of spectacles. As he re- 
marked that he had never worn any, some were 
He 
looked hard through them upon the book set be- 





| fore him, but declared he could make out nothing. 


Another pair, of stronger power, were saddled upon 
his nose, but unsuccessfully as before. Further 
trials were made, until at length the almost dis- 
couraged dealer passed to him a pair which magni- 
fied more than all the rest in his stock. The cus- 
| tomer, quite as impatient as the merchant at having 
to try so many, put on the last pair and glowered 
through them at the printed page with all his might. 
“Can you read that printing now ?” inquired the 
dealer, pretty certain that he had hit right this 
time, at any rate. 
“Sure, not a bit,” was the reply. 
| “Can you read at all?” said the merchant, un- 
, able to conceal his vexation any longer. | 
| “Rade at all, is it?” cried the customer. “There’s 
| not a single word among them that I can identify 
; the fatures uv.” 
| I say, do you know how to read?” exclaimed 
the dealer, impatiently. 


“Out wid ye!” shouted the Irishman, throwing | 
down the spectacles in a huff. “If I could rade, | 
what ’ud I be after buyin’ a pair of spectacles for ? 
Ye chate the paple wid the idea that your glasses | 
’ud help ’em to raid aisy ; but it’s a big lie, it is!' 
Ah, ye blackguard, ye thought I’d buy ’em without , 
tryin’ ’em.” 





THE CHERRY TREE. 


The good Lord to the spring once said, 

“The little worm’s table now spread.” 

Then quick was a cherry trée seen, 

Covered with leaves all fresh and green. 
The little worm waked from his long winter night, 
And rubbing his eyes at the sight of the light, 
Placed himself at his table, (needing no chair,) 
And with quick-tooth appetite gnawed here and there. 
“O, how sweet are these hones ’ the little worm said; 
“One would hardly go back to one’s cold winter bed.” 


The good Lord to the spring then said, 

“The little bee’s table now spread.” 

A perfume sweet then filled the air, 

Tempting the bee with blossoms fair. 
The little bee wakes with the first morning light, 
And swift to the cherry tree hastens his flight, 
“Ah! here is my coffee, in cups porcelain,’ 
Says the little bee, smelling and smelling again. 
Then he puts in his tongue, but scarcely could eat, 
It seaeet so with talking—‘*How sweet, O, how sweet! 
Sure, sugar is cheap,” says he, drinking his fill 
From the clean china cups—then flew o’er the hill. 


The good Lord then to summer said, 

“The small sparrow’s table now spread.” 

The good tree then her blossoms cast, 

And spread the sparrow’s rich repast. 
In place of the flowers where the little bee fed, 
Came thousands of cherries, so fresh and red, 
And the sparrow said, “Is it so meant indeed! 
I'll be seated then soon—no second call need. 
In marrow and bone will this fruit make me strong, 
And strengthen my throat for a new, sweeter song.” 


To autumn, then the good Lord said, 

“Clear off the table, all are fed.” 
Then hoar-frost came up from his icy abode, 
And the rude autumn blasts on the storm-cloud rode, 
And the wild winds moaned, as the leaves flew around, 
“What comes from the dust must go back to the ground.” 


Then to winter He said, “To close up the scene, 
Cover up what is left with a napkin clean ;” 

And he bade the storm-cloud, that doeth his will, 
And he spread his white robe on valley and hill. 


+> 





A WAR INCIDENT. 


A soldier in one of the Massachusetts regiments 
writes home a curious incident. He was in the 
battle of Fredericksburg last Fall, and in the hurry 
of recrossing the river left his portfolio behind. 
But when our army crossed the Rappahannock at 
Kelly’s Ford—which, it will be remembered, is 
twenty-five miles above Fredericksburg—this same 
portfolio was found in a hastily abandoned rebel 
camp, and, by means of the name written on it, 
was returned to the owner, who found the contents 
all safe, including, he writes, “a photograph of my 
mother, which, of course, I shall prize more dearly 
than ever.” 


44> 





THE GRAIN OF SAND. 


A man carried his watch to the maker, saying 
that it would no longer keep time rightly. The 
maker took a large glass, and looked carefully into 
the works, until he espied a grain of sand among 
the small wheels. Then he said, “I have found the 
mischief. I can cure the watch.” 

Then, suppose the grain of sand could have 
spoken, it would have said, “I am such a small 
thing, I take so little room, I cannot hurt the 
watch. If, sir, twenty of us were here, we might 
do harm, but I am only one; let me stay where I 
am.” 
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THE LARGEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 


A very erroneous idea is indulged in by many 
people in relation to the largest city in the world, 
many confidently asserting that London is far su- 

erior both in size and number of inhabitants. 

But such is not the case. Jeddo, the capital of 
Japan, is, without exception, the largest and most 
populous city in the world. It contains the vast 
number of 1,000,000 dwellings and 5,000,000 of 
human souls. Many of the streets are nineteen 
Japan serls in length, which is equivalent to twenty- 
two English miles. 





PERFUMES, 


So perfect were the Egyptians in the manufac- 
ture of perfumes, that some of their ancient oint- 
ment, preserved in an alabaster vase in the Mu- 
seum at Alnwick, England, still retains a very 
powerful odor, though it must be between two and 
three thousand years old. 


42. 


An Englishman had heard of the Yankee habit 
of bragging, and thought he would cut the comb 
of that propensity. He saw some huge water- 
melons on a market-woman’s stand, and walking 
up to her and pointing to them with a look of dis- 
appointment, said— 

“What! don’t you raise bigger apples than these 
in America ?” 

The woman looked at him one moment, and re- 
torted— 

“Apples! Anybody might know you was an 
Englishman. Them’s huckleberries !” 


>— 








The President’s last joke is said to have been 
perpetrated on the occasion of a gentleman’s appli- 
cation for a pass to Richmond, last week. “Wel «yy 
said the President, “I would be very happy to 
oblige you, if my passes were respected; but the 
fact is, sir, I have, within the past two years, given 
passes to two hundred and fifty thousand men to 
go to Richmond, and not one has got there yet.” 

QQ 

A FARMER was asked why he did not take a 
newspaper? 

“Because,” said he, “my father when he died left 


me a good many newspapers, and I haven't read 
them through yet.” 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and Private individuals who 
plate replenishing their libraries are kindly invited to give me 
first call. I keep, in addition to my own issues, the books 9; al 
the Publishing Societies, as during the past ten years. 

The plan I have of lete adopted, of giving a trade d 
Sabbath Schools, gives universal favor. Any school se 
their ewn Catalogue, and indicating the amount they 
vest, can have the selection made for them with the 
returning any books they choose to reject after an ex 


contem. 


iscount to 
Dding me 
Wish to ip. 
Privilege of 
amination, 


| This new feature of trade commends itself to all our Sabbath 


school friends, and I am constantly supplying libra: 
principle in all parts of New England. 


34— HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornu}, 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


Publish the following CHOICE BOOKS FOR THE Famiry 
either of which will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of the 


price. 

LESSONS AT THE CROSS; or, Spiritual Truths Familiarly 
Exhibited in their Relations to Christ. By Samuel Hopkin: 

16mo, cloth, 75 cents. i 
An excellent and popular book. 

EVENINGS WITH THE DOCTRINES. By Nehemiah Adams 

D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. F 

RELIGIUUS PROGRESS ; Discourses on the Development of 

the Christian Character. By Wm. R. Williams, D. D. 12m, 

cloth, 85 cents. 

THE BETTER LAND; or, the Believer's Journey and Futur 
Home. By A. C. Thompson, D. D. 12mo, cloth, 85 cents 

KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPEDIA OF BIBLICAL LITER. 
ey tag Kitto, D. D. With 500 Illustrations. 8yo, SL: pp. 

Cloth, $3,00. 

MALCOM’'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY. By Howard yy. 
com, D. D. 16mo, cloth, 60 cents. 

MOTHERS OF THE WISE AND GOOD. By Jabez Bums, p, 

-_ 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

MY MOTHER; or, Recollections of Maternal Influence. Bya 
New England Clergyman. 12mo, cloth,75 cents. 

THE CHURCH IN EARNEST. By Rev.John A. James, lam 

cloth, 40 cents. , : 

CHRISTIAN PROGRESS. By John A. James, 18mo, cloth, 3) 


cents. 

MEMOIR OF GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, late missionary ty 

Burmah. With an Introductory Essay, by Wm. R. Willian; 
D.D. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. , 

A WREATH AROUND THE CROSS: or, Scripture Truths 1. 
lustrated. By Rev. A. Morton Brown, 16mo, cloth, 60 cents, 

A LAMP TO THE PATH; or, the Bible in the Heart, the Home 
and the Market-place. By W.K. I'weedie, D.D. 16mo, cloth’ 

63 cents. , 

SEEUV-TIME AND HARVEST; or, Sow Well and Reap Wel, 
A Book for the Young. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 

THE GUIDING STAR; or, the Bible God's Message. By Loniy 
Payson Hopkins. 16mo, cloth, 50 cents 

PLEASANT PAGES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE; or, Book of Hom 
Entertainment and Instruction. By 8. Prout Newcombe. With 

numerous Illustrations. 16mo,cloth,75 cents. 

KIND WORDS FOR CHILDREN, to Guide them to the Pat 
of Peace. By Rev Harvey Newcomb. l6mo, cloth, 42 cents, 

AGNES HOPETOUN'S SCHOOLS AND HOLIDAYS. By Mn, 
Oliphant. 16mo, cloth, 63 cents. 





EVERY ONE HIS OWN PRINTER, 
SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS, 
COMBINING BOTH PLEASURE AND Prorit. 

AN IRON PRINTING PRESS FOR §7,00, 

NEW AND IMPROVED PRESSES. 
THE CHEAPEST AND BEST IN THE WoRLD. 
Printing Office, No. 1........ ercccecccccccces Twelve Dollars, 
Press, 5 by 6 inches 


1 font of type 
Ink Roller... 








Printing Office No. 2........ 
Press,8 by 12 inches ww! 





Marble Slab 









- 2,00 





Composing Stick ee Too | 
TR ISTNGE.  .ccsccsonce. ove 1,00 = 
Office compi: @......... eeccccccccccccccccccecccces Sen 





No. 2 Press with No. 1 office, without No. 1 Press. 


$17 
No. 1 Press, partly wood, old style.........sesees 
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LOWE'S IMPROVED PRINTING PRESSES Are THE BBit 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE portable Card and Job Presses eve 
made, and have been awarded Silver Medals. You will finda 
Press a source of pleasure and profit, by printing for yourselfor 
your neighbors. A comfortable living may be obtained in ay 
town, city or village, with a small outlay for press and types. 
The Press is so simple a boy or girl of twelve can do common 
and fancy printing with ease. Cards, Bill Heads, Labels, Circe 
lars, &c., can be printed at a trifling expense. 

PRICE OF PRESSES ; No. 1, $7; No. 2, $12; No. 3, $18; No. 4,84 
PRICE OF PRINTING OFFIcks, including Press: No. 1, $12; No.) 
$22; No. 3, $32; No. 4, $42. 

LOWE PRESS COMPANY, 


51—ly 13 WATER STREET, BOSTON. 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a concentrated extract of Para Sarsaparilla, so combine 
with ether substances of still greater alterative power as to afford 
an effective antidote for diseases Sarsaparilla is reputed to cure. 
Such a remedy is — wanted by those who suffer from Stn- 
mous complaints, and that one which will accomplish their cure 
must prove of immense service to this large class of our afflicted 
fellow-citizens. How pletely this d will do it has 
been proven by experiment on many of the worst cases to b 
found in the following complaints :— 

SCROFULA AND ScrRoOFcLovs COMPLAINTS, Eruptions 4%) 
Ervuptive Diseasss, ULCERS, PIMPLES, BLOTCRES, TUMORS, Salt 
Ruecm, ScaLD HEAD, SYPHILIS AND SYPHILITIC AFFECTIONS, 
MERCURIAL DISEASE, DRoPSY. NEURALGIA OR Tic DoOLoREUS, 
DEBILITY, DYSPEPSIA AND INDIGESTION, ERYSIPELAS, Rost & 
St. ANTHONY'S FIRE, and indeed the whole class of complai's 
arising from IMPURITY OF THE BLOOD. 

This eompound will be found a great promoter of health, whet 

taken in the spring, to expel the foul humors which fester in the 
blood at that season of the year. By the timely expulsion of thea 
many rankling disorders are nipped in the bud. ultitudes cal, 
by the aid of this remedy, spare themselves from the endurance of 
foul eruptions and ulcerous sores, through which the system will 
strive to rid itself of corruptions, if not assisted to do this through 
the natural channels of the body by an alterative medicine. 
Cleanse out the vitiated blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions or sores; cleans¢ 
it when you find it is obstructed and sluggish in the veins ; cleanse 
it whenever it is foul, and your feelings will tell you when. Even 
where no particular disorder is felt, people enjoy better health, and 
live longer, for cleansing the blood. Keep the blood healthy, and 
allis well; but with pabulum of life disordered, there can be 
no lasting health. Sooner or later something must go wrong, and 
the great hi of life is d jered or overthrown. 
During late years the public has been misled by large bottles, 
retending to give a quart of Extract of Sarsaparilla for Rf del- 
ar. Most of these have been frauds upon the sick, for thcy not 
only contain little, if any Sarsaparilla, but often no curative pro- 
perties whatever. Hence, bitter and painful disappointment 4 
followed the use of the various extracts of Sarsaparilla whic 
fiood the market, until the name itself is justly despised, and has 
become synonymous With imposition and cheat. Still we call this 
compound Sarsaparilla, and intend to supply such a remedy 4 
shall rescue the name from the load of obloquy which rests upo? 
it. And we think we have ground for believing it has virtues 
which are irresistible by the ordinary run of the disease it in- 
tended to cure. 

Price $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles in one package, $5. 


PREPARED BY 
J.C. AYER & CO., Lowett, Mass. ; 
~ Sold by WEEKS & POTTER at Wholesale, and at Retal: 
by all Druggists. 15-28 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER: 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love --- No Sectari 

anism, No Controversy: 

PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY ‘ 

OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MASS., 
No. 22 School Street. 
PRICE, $1.00 A YEAR, PAYMENT IN ADVANCE. 


$1,25 will invariably be charged if payment is not made withis 
one month of the commencement of the subscription year. 











Bounp Votumes, Price $1,25. 
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